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VOL. XVIII November 28, 1943 NO. 1 


BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Station with “St. Mary Major” 


We look for the Savior, the 
Lord Jesus Christ (Breviary) . 


N the name of the most Blessed Trinity, Father, Son 

and Holy Ghost, we begin the New Year of Christ and 

His Church. “To Thee I lift up my soul, in Thee, O my 

God, I put my trust’’ (introit). With childlike confidence we 

approach the throne of God to place into His merciful hand 

our petition, that He would bless us and keep us, that He would 

“show unto us His ways and teach us His paths’ (introit) in 
this New Year of Redemption. 

The Son of God came into this world to give abundant life 
to men of good will, that is, to all that are willing to receive 
Him. On the new year’s day of our Christian life, the day of our 
baptism, we received the first measure of Christ-life. “God hath 
| given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son’”’ (1 John 5:11). 

The first bestowal of Christ-life as well as its continuous develop- 
ment in us is the work of God’s paternal mercy. 

The well-spring which feeds this divine life is the holy Eu- 
| charist. Our first resolution in this New Year, therefore, must be 
to make the celebration of the divine Eucharist the center of all 
| our efforts. Through it we “‘rise from sleep, we cast off the works 
| of darkness and put on the Lord Jesus Christ’ (epistle). In the 
' eucharistic Banquet, “‘the Lord will give goodness, and our earth 
(that is, ourselves) shall yield its fruit’’ (communion). 

God’s merciful, paternal giving to us and our generous, filial 
| cooperation with Him will make this New Year a blessed one in- 
| deed: a year of glory to God in the highest and of peace on earth 
| to men of good will. 

Today we begin also our preparation for the Advent of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. On Christmas day we shall re-enact in mystery 
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the advent of Christ in history and anticipate His advent in 
majesty. His coming in the poverty of Bethlehem and His coming 
in glory at the end of time will meet on our altar and in our 
hearts. ‘‘All you that thirst come to the waters; seek the Lord 
while He may be found’”’ (Breviary). Come, Lord Jesus! 

We ask our blessed Mother Mary, the fruitful earth fecundated 
by the goodness of the Lord, our patroness on the first day of 
the New Year as well as on this first day of Advent, to obtain 
for us the gift to find grace with God that we may “‘prepare with 
becoming honor for the approaching solemnitics of our redemp- 
tion’’ (postcommunion). 

We look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. And He shall 
renew Jerusalem, alleluia. 


FERIAL DAY 


In the sacred texts of Advent we meet again and again: Isaias, the 
prophet of Jerusalem; John, the Baptist at the Jordan; and Mary, the 
Savior’s Virgin Mother in Nazareth. 

But these holy persons are but the organs and symbols of the Church. 
In these days of Advent the Church is the great prophet, the Church 
is the royal herald, the Church is the fruitful virgin. 


As prophet the Church tells us: the Lord will come to redeem the © 


nations. Go ye forth to meet Him. He is mankind’s only hope. We must 
not look for another. There is no other. We look for the Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ who will change the body of our lowliness that it may be 
fashioned like unto the body of His glory. Drop down dew, ye heavens, 
from above, and let the clouds rain the Just One; let the earth be opened 
and bud forth the Savior. Stir up Thy power, Lord, and come! 

As herald the Church tells us: Prepare ye the way of the Lord. The 


crooked must be made straight, the rough ways plain. Bring forth fruits | 


worthy of penance in this holy season, for the kingdom of God is at 
hand. Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away che sins of the world. 
I must decrease but He must increase! 

As a fruitful virgin, with Christ the Lord in her sacred bosom, Mother 


Church tells us: May all my children in these days of holy expectation |/ 


stand before God as did the Virgin of virgins, the blessed among women, 
at Nazareth. “Behold, I am the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me 
according to Thy word.” Then the Holy Ghost will descend ‘also upon 
you and the power of the Most High will overshadow you and there 
shall be born in you—the Savior, Christ, the Lord. 

In the eucharistic celebration, “in the midst of the holy temple we 
shall receive today God’s mercy, so that with becoming honor we may 
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MEDITATIONS 


look forward to the approaching solemnity of our redemption” (post- 
communion, first Sunday of Advent). 

May the deep longing of Isaias for the coming King, the penitential 
spirit of Christ’s royal herald, John the Baptist, and the humility of God’s 
handmaid, Mary the Virgin Mother, inspire and direct us. ““And none of 
them that wait on Thee, O Lord, shall be confounded.” 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Station with “The Hcly Cross’’ 


To be of one mind one 
towards another (epistle) . 


“People of Sion’’—children of Mother Church, members of 
Christ and heirs of heaven—‘‘behold the Lord shall come to save 
the nations; He shall make His glorious voice heard to the joy 
of your heart’’ (introit). 

For this consoling coming of the Lord we are preparing our- 
selves in these blessed days. Already one week has elapsed. God 
grant that this second week of Advent be also a second step 
deeper into the true Advent spirit “‘to prepare the ways of the 
Only-begotten of God, that through His coming we may attain 
to serve our heavenly Father with purified minds’’ (collect) 

Necessary though our preparation be for Christ’s coming, far 
more necessary and infinitely greater is the preparation which God 
Himself is making in our souls for the comirg of His Son. He 
it is who will “fill us with all joy and peace’’ (epistle). He it is 
who “will turn toward us ard bring us to life, that we, His 
people, shall rejoice’ (offertory). He it is who, in His mercy, will 
“grant us His Salvation’ (offertory). The realization of this 
truth should not make us careless in carrying out our Advent 
program. On the contrary, God’s wonderful operation in us should 
find a sweet echo in our sincere cooperation. Above all, this truth 
must make us humble and joyful. Humble, because God’s opera- 
tion in us is a great act of divine condescension. And joyful, be- 
cause He Himself will bring about what our own feeble efforts 
could never accomplish, 

Every liturgical act, viz., the celebration of the holy Eucharist, 
the reception of the sacraments, the recitation of the divine office, 


| in this holy season means: God’s preparation of our souls for 


the coming of His Son. “Arise, therefore, O Jerusalem—O Chris- 
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tian soul—stand on high, and behold the joy that cometh to thee 
from Thy God” (communion). 

Let us celebrate today the divine Mysteries with a deeper reali- 
zation that by means of them God prepares us for His Son, our 
coming King, who will cure us from blindness, heal our lameness, 
cleanse us from leprosy, remove our deafness and bestow upon 
us a new portion of divine life. 

The eucharistic Sacrifice, which is the Sacrifice of “the Holy 
Cross,’’ will enable us, the ‘‘people of Sion,’’ to make our Advent 
spirit fruitful by being ‘‘of one mind one towards another.”’ 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Station with “St. Peter’ 


Rejoice in the Lord . . . let your 
modesty be known to all men. 
The Lord is nigh. (epistle). 


Modern society is joyless, because it is Christless. Where Christ 
is, there is joy. ‘I bring you tidings of great joy, joy for all,”’ 
announced the angel, ‘because a Savior—the joy-giver—is born 
to you.” For nearly two thousand years Christ Jesus has been 
living in His Church. The Church has never been without joy. 
For two thousand years He has poured His life, His joy, into 
“thousands of His saints’’ (Breviary), because they were willing 
to receive Him. No persecution, no sufferings, no sword, no pen, 
no power, no threats were able to kill the joy in those that abided 
in Christ. Tell us, St. Peter, thou leader on this Gaudete Sunday, 


what became of thy joy when thou didst deny the Lord, when i 


thou didst cease to abide in Christ? 

Rejoice in the Lord always, you branch of Christ! Let your 
heart overflow with joy, you who are His member! Rejoice in 
the Lord! He is with you, and He is nigh to you. With you, be- 
cause He lives in you; and nigh to you, because by the “grace of 
His visitation’’ (collect) He will impart to you a fuller degree 
of His life: He will perfect you for the day of His glorious visi- 
tation when He will welcome you: “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, and possess the kingdom prepared for you.”’ 

Rejoice in the Lord, “for He will put away our iniquities, and 
He will cast all our sins into the bottom of the sea” (Breviary). 
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MEDITATIONS 


Rejoice in the Lord, for the ineffable peace of God is with you, 
and a new measure of this peace will be yours on the day ‘“‘when 
He shall come down like rain upon the fleece, when justice shall 
abound and abundance of peace’ (Breviary). And this peace, 
which surpasses all human understanding, will keep your mind 
and heart united to Christ. Rejoice! 


But “‘‘let also your modesty be known to all men!” Keep your 
soul pure and your heart humble and your tongue charitable. 
“Who art thou?’’ This question concerns also you. Answer it in 
the spirit of the Baptist. ‘‘For he confessed and did not deny, and 
he confessed: ‘I am not the Christ.’ But when he said: ‘I am not,’ 
he did indeed openly declare what he was not, but he did not 
deny what he was, so that speaking the truth, he might become 
a member of Him whose name he would not falsely assume, By 
refusing to take to himself the title of Christ, he became a member 
of Christ. Because he humbly strove to confess his own littleness, 
he truly merited to share in the greatness of Christ.’’ This is St. 
Gregory's commentary on St. John, who let his modesty be known 
to all men, his sincerity also and his humility, and who therefore 
“became a member of Christ.’ 


“The mountains and all the hills shall be made low: the 
crooked shall become straight, and the rough ways plain” 
(Breviary). The mountains of pride and the hills of vanity, the 
crooked paths of untruthfulness in word and action and the rough 
ways towards the brethren, certainly, ali these must be put in 
order in the second part of Advent beginning with this Sunday. 
The valley of vanity and insincerity is no place for a member 
of Christ. ‘‘Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and 
to the house of the God of Jacob” (Breviary). 

The Lord is with you, and the Lord is nigh to you. As the 
light of the moon is the answer to the light from the sun, so let 
your modesty in these day be the answer to the light from the 
Sun of Justice which is in you and which is about to fill you 
with even greater brightness to the joy of your heart. 

“Incline Thine ear, O Lord, we beseech Thee, to our prayers: 
and enlighten the darkness of our mind by the grace of Thy vis- 
itation’’ (collect). 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Station with ““The Twelve Apostles” 


Come, O Lord, tarry not (Breviary) 

The four Sundays of Advent are four milestones on the way 
to the Christmas-altar where “‘all flesh shall see the Salvation 
of God” (gospel). Each stone bears an inscription. The first: 
“Lift up your soul to God”; the second: ‘Jerusalem, stand on 
high, and behold the joy that cometh to thee from thy God”’; 
the third: ‘‘Rejoice, the Lord is nigh’’; the fourth: “Behold, a 
Virgin shall conceive, and bring forth 2 Son, and His name shall 
be called Emmanuel.” 

“Sound ye the trumpet in Sion, for the day of the Lord is at 
hand”’ (Breviary). In a few days the heavens will drop down the 
divine Dew and the earth will bud forth the Savior. The Beth- 
lehem-mystery will be enacted on our altar. The Church, Virgin 
and Mother will bring forth the Son, the Savior, the Emmanuel. 
God will be with us, Christ will be born to us. ““Come, O Lord, 
and do not tarry; forgive the sins of Thy people Israel.” 

Our Advent preparation is about to receive its finishing touch. 
“Make ready the way of the Lord, make straight His paths. Every 
valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways 
plain’’ (gospel). The valley of indifference must be turned into a 
mountain of enthusiasm, the crooked road of pride into the 
straight path of humility, the rough ways of selfishness into the 
plain road of charity. 

Then ‘‘the land that was desolate and impassable shall be glad, 
and the wilderness shall rejoice, and shail flourish like a lily. It 
shall bud forth and blossom, and shall rejoice with joy and praise 
. .. God Himself will come and will save you’’ (Breviary). 

We receive today a twelve-fold blessing from the apostles with 
whom we celebrate this last Sunday of Advent. As living stones 
we are built on these twelve solid and sacred foundation stones 
who themselves rest on the divine cornerstone, Christ. Ye holy 
apostles of Christ, be with us and pray for us, that with well- 
prepared hearts we may “go forth to meet Him, and say: Great 
is His dominion, and His kingdom shall have no end; He is God, 
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MEDITATIONS 


the Mighty, the Ruler, the Prince of Peace, alleluia, alleluia’’ 
(Breviary). With your blessing we shall approach in these days 
“the ministers of Christ and dispensers of the Mysteries of God’’ 
(epistle) and, by an humble confession, make it possible for our 
holy Lord to “bring to light the things hidden in darkness and 
make manifest the counsels of our hearts’’ (epistle). “Come, O 
Lord, and tarry not, forgive the sins of Thy people Israel, alle- 
luia.”’ 


DECEMBER 17: “O WISDOM” 


“There was a man sent from God whose name was John. This man 
came for a witness to give testimony of the light, that all men might 
believe through him. He was not the light, but was to give testimony 
of the light” (John 1:6-8). 

John prepared hiraself with all earnestness for the Advent of Christ. 
“I must decrease, but He must increase.”” He made straight the way for 
his great Lord, “the latchet of whose shoe,” he says, “I am not worthy 
to loose.” With equal earnestness he would prepare others, the whole 
world, if possible, for the coming of the Lamb of God. His words are 
so stirring, his example so powerful, his conviction so thorough, that 
hundreds and thousands, Jews and Gentiles, publicans and soldiers, came 
to be baptized unto penance. 

There came to him also a delegation of priests and levites, sent by the 
Great Council of Jerusalem. “Who art thou?” they asked. John con- 
fessed and did not deny, and he confessed: “I am not the Christ, I am 
not Elias, I am not the prophet, but I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet Isaias.” 

Are we not awed by the exalted person of John, the man of God, the 
way-preparer of Christ? There is no room in his heart for flattery, no 
insincerity has part in his words and actions. Wonderful man, true 


herald of Him who said: “I am the Truth.” 


The wisdom of God was in John. It permeated his entire being. In 
the light of this wisdom he understood his position as forerunner of the 
Savior. He was not the light. His mission was to give testimony of the 
light. Christ was the center of his every thought and deed. To Him he 
gave his strength, his life, for Him he shed his blood. 

The soldiers came to John and asked: “What shall we do?” The pub- 
licans: “What shall we do?” The common people: “What shall we do?” 
All were caught by the spark of the wisdom of God. 

What will I do today? What efforts will I make to prepare the way 
of the Lord in my own heart? And what will I do today to lead others 
to Christ, the eternal Wisdom? 
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“O Wisdom, who camest forth out of the mouth of the Most High, 
reaching from one end to the other, mightily and sweetly ordering all 
things: Come and teach us the way of prudence.” 


DECEMBER 18: “O ADONAI” 


“© Adonai and Leader of the house of Israel, who didst appear to 
Moses in the fire of the burning brush, and gavest him the law on Sinai: 
Come to redeem us by Thy outstretched arm.” 

While Moses was feeding the sheep of Jethro, his father-in-law, the 
mighty God and Leader of the house of Israel appeared to him, saying, 
“I have seen the affliction of My people and I have heard their cry. 
Therefore shall I deliver them, and bring them into a good and spacious 
land, into a land that floweth with milk and honey.” That day was the 
beginning of the redemption of God’s people from the yoke of the 
Egyptian captivity. 

In the third month after the departure of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt, the Leader of the house of Israel said to Moses: “Come up to Me 
in the mount, and I will give thee the tables of stone with the law which 
I have written.” When Moses was gone into the mount, a cloud covered 
it. Moses stayed there forty days and forty nights without eating or 
drinking. When the Lord had ended His words to Moses, He gave him 
two tables of stone, written with the finger of God. “Thou shalt not 
have strange gods before Me; thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
thing to adore it... .” 

It is good for us to meditate on this message from Sinai in these days 
when crooked things are to be made straight, and uneven things even. 
The days of our redemption from captivity are near at hand. In the 
brightness of the holy night the Leader of the house of the New Isracl 
will appear unto us, saying: “I have seen the afflictions of My people, I 
have heard their Advent cry, I will deliver them and bring them into 
a land of joy and peace and liberty. I will be their Savior and they will 
be My people.” 

But from the Sinai of His manger also our Leader will speak to us: 
“Come up to Me unto this My new mount. . . . He that loveth Me 
keepeth My word, My commandments.” Lord, we promise Thee to do 
our best in these remaining days of preparation. No earthly thing, no 
golden calf, will draw us away from Thee, O God. To Thee, we have 
lifted up our soul. Come to redeem us with the outstretched arm of 
merciful love. 

Let us also prepare well for a good confession. An humble and contrite 
heart will find mercy and forgiveness. Our infidelities towards God’s holy 
will, our disregard of His holy law, we will carry with sincere sorrow into 
God’s tribunal, and the God of comfort will wipe away our iniquities 
through the outstretched hand of His representative. There we shail 
draw waters with joy out of the fountains of the Savior. 
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MEDITATIONS 
DECEMBER 19: “O ROOT OF JESSE’” 


During Advent the Church in her divine office reads the book of 
Isaias. This greatest of all prophets was called by God to the prophetic 
office in the year 738 B.C. St. Jerome says of Isaias that he is “more 
evangelist than prophet” because of his explicit references to the Messias, 
His work, His sufferings and His kingdom. 

In his eleventh chapter this prophet says: “And there shall come forth 
a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root. 
And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the spirit 
of knowledge and of godliness. And he shall be filled with the spirit of 
the fear of the Lord.” 

Jesse is of the tribe of Juda and from the city of Bethlehem. He was 
the father of King David, the royal ancestor of our Lord. The Messias, 
therefore, is called the “Son of David” and the “Root of Jesse.” 

Today the Church invites her beloved Lord and Bridegroom: ““O Root 
of Jesse, who standest for an ensign of the people, before whom kings 
shall close their mouth and to whom the nations shall pray: Come and 
deliver us and tarry not.” 

Hail, Root of Jesse, Anointed of God, King and High Priest adorned 
with the sevenfold radiation of the Holy Spirit! Thou art the Savior of 
the world. Before Thy majesty the nations and their kings shall bow in 
reverence and adore. Thou art the beloved Son in whom the Father is 


| well pleased. To Thee all the prophets give testimony, that by Thy name 





all may receive remission of sins. Come and deliver us and tarry not! 
“There stands one in the midst of you, whom you know not,” so 

spoke the Baptist to them that were sent to him from Jerusalem. Their 

Lord and Savior was in the midst of them and they knew Him nox. 


| What a condemnation! They claimed to know all that the prophets had 


spoken but knew not the “Fulfilment” of the prophecies. 

Lord, enlighten the darkness of our minds by the grace of Thy visi- 
tation. Grant, Lord, that we may know Thee. 

Let us adore the majesty of Christ, the Root of Jesse, anointed with 
the oil of gladness by the Holy Ghost, recalling the words of the angel: 


| “He shall be great and shall be called the Son of the Most High, and 
| the Lord shall give unto Him the throne of David His father, and He 
| shall reign in the house of Jacob forever, and of His kingdom there shall 
| be no end.” 


DECEMBER 20: “CO KEY OF DAVID” 


“O Key of David and Scepter of the house of Israel, who openest and 
no man shutteth, who shuttest and no man openeth: Come and bring 

*Although December 19th this year coincides with the fourth Sunday of 
Advent, we are including this meditation for the sake of completeness.—ED. 
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forth from his prison-house the captive that sitteth in darkness and in 
the shadow of death.” 

In the hands of Christ are all the powers of heaven and of earth. 
Jesus Christ is Lord of the house of Jacob, Lord of the Church, Lord of 
every member of the Church, Lord of our minds, Lord of our wills, 
Lord of all our affections. When He opens with the key of His almighty 
power, who dares to close? When He closes, who dares to open? 

Come, great Lord, almighty Key of the Father, open for us the prison- 
house where we lie prostrate, chained to the devil, the world and the 
flesh. Break asunder the bonds of our self-love, of our vanity, of our 
lower inclinations, and make us free, free for Thee and free for Thy 
Church. Redeem us, Lord, and give us Thy peace. Take away the shadow 
of death which oppresses us. Grant us Thy light, the light of life, and 
we shall live, live in Thee, and for Thee and for one another. Stir up 
Thy power, Lord, and come! 

Let us place this fervent Advent petition into the hands of St. Thomas, 
for whose solemnity we are preparing on this “day of watching.” St. 
Thomas experienced the power of the mighty “Key of David,” the Key 
which led him from the prison-house of unbelief and doubt into the 
liberty of an “exceedingly honorable friend of Christ.” It changed him 
into “an olive tree in the house of the Lord” (introit) that yielded fruit 
in due season. 

Have we not also been chosen to be Christ’s friends? “You are My 
friends,” He tells us today, “if you do the things that I command you.” 
Namely, “that you love one another, as I have loved you” (gospel). 

Uncharitableness is one of the heaviest prison-bars. As long as we sit 
behind this bar, we possess no Christian freedom, in fact, we are not 
Christians, we are not other Christs, for by our charity the world shall 
know that we are other Christs, in vital union with the God of charity 
who came into the world “that He might lay down His life for His 
friends.” 

Today when you shall hear the sound of the Key of David, the voice 
of the Lord in the house of Jacob, harden not your heart. Take courage 
and fear not, your God will come to save you. “Lift up your heads, lo, 
your redemption, your freedom, is at hand.” 

May the anticipation of the Apostle’s feast increase our consecration 
to Christ and advance the salvation which He brings to us (collect). 

St. Thomas, pray for us! Key of David, have mercy on us! 


DECEMBER 21: ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE 


My Lord and my God (gospel) 

For the second time in the new year of redemption the Church cele- 

brates the feast of an apostle of Christ. This time, it is St. Thomas, who 
is called “Didymus,” and who was born in Galilee. 
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MEDITATIONS 


Let us rejoice! For each apostle-feast brings home to us the greatness 
of our Christian dignity: “You are no longer strangers and foreigners, 
but you are fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of God: 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief cornerstone” (epistle). 

We belong to the household of God. We are members of God’s family. 
Christ, the Son of God, is our Elder Brother. “In time past we were not 
2 people, but are now the people of God, who hath called us out of dark- 
ness into His marvelous light” (1 Pet. 2:10). 


There are two little passages in today’s liturgy which are not only 
timely, but which should deeply impress us. The one from the feast of 
the Apostle, the other from the feria of December 21st: 1) “Noli esse 
incredulus—Be not faithless,” and 2) ‘“‘Nolite timere—Be not afraid, for 
on the fifth day our Lord will come unto you.” Two “Be not’s.” 


1) Noli esse incredulus. It was spoken when the doubting Thomas 
placed his hand into the sacred side of the risen Lord. No longer was 
there doubt in the mind of Thomas after that. Jesus said to him: “Because 
thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed. Blessed are they that 
have not seen and have believed” (gospel). “The unbelief of Thomas,” 
says St. Gregory, “is more to our faith than the faith of the believing 
disciples. While he is brought back to the faith by touching, our own 
minds are set free from doubt and established in the faith” (homily). 
In a few days we shall kneel before a helpless Child in a manger. To a 
doubting or unbelieving mind this Child will be merely a child, weak, 
frail, like 2ll other children. But to the man of faith this Child is the 
“Incarnated Love of God.” Before this Child he will prostrate in humility 
and faith, exclaiming “My Lord and my God!” “Great is Thy empire, 
and of Thy kingdom there shall be no end, God the mighty, the Lord, 
the Prince of Peace, alleluia.” 

2) Noli timere. Fear not, for on the fifth day our Lord will come 
unto you! This is the song of Christ’s rejoicing Bride, the Church. On 
the fifth day “‘all flesh shail see the Salvation of God.” True, this Salva- 
tion will appear in lowliness and feebleness, but He is the great “Orient 
and brightness of the eternal Light, the Sun of Justice that will en- 
lighten them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death” (“O” 
anthem of December 21st, the day with the longest darkness and the 
shortest light!). 


“Behold Him weak and small, 
And still the King of ages, 
The Hope and Life of all.” 


Noli esse increduius, noli timere! Approach Him not without faith; 
approach Him not with fear! Come with faith to Him of whom 
God has spoken: “This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
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Come to Him without fear, because God gave us His beloved Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have life everlasting. 

With living faith I bend my knee and exclaim: “My Lord and my 
God!” 


DECEMBER 22: “OO KING OF THE GENTILES” 


King of the Gentiles! “A certain nobleman went into a far country, 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return” (Luke 19:12). This 
nobleman is the Only-begotten of the Father, the King of ages, im- 
mortal, invisible, and only God, Jesus Christ. He left the throne of 
heaven and came into a far country, into this world. Except for a portion 
of Palestine, this whole world was in the hands of the enemy. The erst- 
while children of God were this enemy’s slaves. The divine Noble-Man 
will tear away from His enemy the stolen realm and make it again God’s 
kingdom, and its enslaved subjects God’s free sons and daughters. The 
weapons with which this Noble-Man will fight the battle are: poverty, 
humility, and obedience. Lord Jesus, Thou art the desired of all nations. 
Come, Lord, and tarry not. Lead the slaves of Satan into the brightness 
of God’s liberty. 

The cornerstone that maketh both one! Christ, the Savior, is this 
cornerstone, rejected by the builders, but by the love of His Father made 
chief cornerstone, elect and precious. A stumbling-block indeed to them 
that hear not His word; but a foundation stone for all that receive Him 
with faith. And all that receive Him will become living stones, united 
to Him and with one another, a great spiritual edifice unto the glory of 
God. The chief cornerstone will make both one. No longer will there be 


lines of separation between Jew and barbarian. From all tribes and lan- 


guages and peoples they will come to be built upon this divine founda- 
tion, Jesus Christ, the Savior of all men. There will be only one line, the 
line dividing “the blessed of His Father” from “the accursed of Satan.” 
“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon Him, to all that call 
upon Him in truth. My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord, and 
let all flesh bless His holy name” (Ps. 144:18). 


Come and deliver man, whom Thou didst form out of the dust of 
the carth! Hast thou forgotten, O Man, what thou art? A handful of 
dust. “Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” The Word of 
God made thee, “for without Him nothing was made that is made.” 
God’s noble Son emptied Himself, donned the garb of dust, dust from 
our dust, to redeem man, to bring both his soul and his body to glorious 
immortality. O wonderful condescension of Thy mercy towards us sin- 
ners! Come, Lord, and save man whom Thou didst form out of dust. 
Then “the land that was desolate and impassable shall be glad, and the 
wilderness shall rejoice, and shall flourish like the lily. It shall bud forth 
and blossom and shall rejoice with joy and praise” (Is. 35:1). 
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MEDITATIONS 


The King! The Cornerstone! And the dust of the earth. The folly of 
the love of God! What an humiliation of the King of ages, what an 
exaltation of the dust of the earth. The King makes Himself dust, that 
dust might be raised to royal heights. 

What great things God’s Son has done for us. Can we ever forget it? 
Gratitude and humility must reign in our soul today. Realizing that 
without Him we would perish eternally, we will say again and again: 
“Come, O King, redeem man, whom Thou didst form out of the dust 
of the earth!” 


DECEMBER 23: “O EMMANUEL” 


“Dearly beloved, if we understand correctly the history of the creation 
of our race, we shall find that man was made in the image of God, to the 
end that he might imitate his Maker. 

“And the natural dignity of our race consists in this, that the good- 
ness of the:divine nature should be reflected in us as in a mirror. In order 
to reach this dignity we receive daily the grace of our Savior, for that 
which fell in the first Adam, in the second Adam can be raised up. 

“Our restoration from the fall is sheer mercy of God, and nothing 
else. We could not love Him unless He had first loved us and scattered 
the darkness of our ignorance by the light of His truth. This the Lord 
promised by the mouth of Isaias, saying: ‘I will lead the blind into the 
way that they knew not, and I will make them tread the paths that they 
have not known. I will make darkness light for them and crooked things 
straight. These things will I do to them and will not forsake them.’ 

“We know from the apostle John how God fulfilled His promise: ‘We 
know that the Son of God is come, and He hath given us understanding 
that we may know the true God and may be in His true Son.’ And 
again: ‘Let us, therefore, love God, because He first loved us.’ By His 
great love, then, God restores us to His image. And, in order that He 
may find in us the zeflection of His goodness, He enables us to do what 
He does, lighting as it were the lamps in our dark minds, and kindling in 
us the fire of His love, that we may love not Him only, but also what- 
ever He loves” (homily of St. Leo the Great, fourth Sunday of Advent). 

“Behold the fulness of time is come wherein God hath sent forth His 
Son into the world, born of a Virgin, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law” (Breviary). 

“Behold all things are fulfilled which were spoken by the angel con- 
cerning the Virgin Mary” (Breviary). 

“O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver, the expectation and Savior of 
the nations: Come to save us, O Lord our God.” 

Will we give God a chance today to see in our thoughts and deeds a 
reflection of His goodness? 
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CHRISTMAS EVE: TODAY—TOMORROW 


“Today you shall know that the Lord will come and save us, and tomor- 


row you shall see His glory. Tomorrow the iniquity of the earth shall be 
abolished and over us shall reign the Savior of the world” (gradual). 
“Sanctify yourselves today and be ready, for tomorrow you shall see the 
majesty of God upon you” (Breviary). 

“The Lord cometh! Go ye out to meet Him and say: Great is His 
dominion, and of His kingdom there shall be no end. He is the mighty 
God, the Ruler, the Prince of Peace, alleluia!” (fourth antiphon). 


“In the year 5199 from the creation of the world, when in the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth; 


“In the year 2959 from the flood; 

“In the year 2051 from the birth of Abraham; 

“In the year 1510 from the going forth of the people of Israel out 
of Egypt under Moses; 

“In the year 1032 from the anointing of David as king; 

“In the 65th week, according to the prophecy of Daniel; 

“In the 194th Olympiad; 

“In the year 752 from the foundation of the city of Rome; 

“In the 42nd year of the reign of the Emperor Octavian Augustus; 


“In the sixth age of the world, while the whole earth was at peace— 
JESUS CHRIST, eternal God and Son of the eternal Father, willing 
to consecrate the world by His gracious coming, having been con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, and the nine months of His conception 
being now accomplished (all kneel), was born in Bethlehem of Juda 
of the Virgin Mary, made Man. The birthday according to the flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Roman Martyrology). 


“Lift up your gates... and the King of Glory shall enter” (offertory). 


“Come, Lord Jesus!” 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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WORDS OF EVERLASTING LIFE 


MOST significant sign of the intellectual decay of our 

present age is the fact that while almost everyone is 

an eager reader, very few people are admitted to a 

deeper experience of the real nature of the “word.” 

The great majority of modern readers do not know 
that such a thing as a spiritualized, or, to use an ancient Greek 
term, a ‘‘pneumatic’’ perception of a religious word even exists, 
much less that such a ‘“‘pneumatic’’ perception of a religious word 
may bring with it the revelation of great mysteries. The following 
pages deaj with liturgical words only. 


The reason why the complete perception of a liturgical word 
is so wonderful is because through it we draw near in a mysterious 
way to the “‘Eternal Word” in God, that is, to the Second Person 
of the holy Trinity. Of this divine Person St. John writes: ‘‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. All things were made through Him (the 
Word).”’ 


Since everything that has been made through the Divine Word 
is necessarily an image of this same Divine Word, the liturgical 
word, because it expresses a religious reality, is in a special manner 
such an image. Thus we may call a liturgical word the vox Verbi, 
i.e., the voice of the Eternal Word. 


How is it possible for us to acquire an insight into the mysteri- 
ous relations between liturgical words and the Divine Word? The 
answer to this question was given us by St. John when he wrote: 
“He (the Divine Word) was the true light that enlightens every 
man who comes into the world.’’ This means that the Divine 
Word by the mediation of the Holy Spirit (in the language of the 
ancient Church, the Pneurna) illumines our minds in such a way 
that liturgical words become as it were diaphanous, and that divine 
secrets become visible in them just as the pictures on a film are 
made visible upon the screen when a light is placed behind them. 
It is to be noted, however, that the pneumatic perception of a 
liturgical word is not a happening of a moment’s duration only. 
Since the Divine Word is eternal and since the Holy Spirit never 
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ceases communicating His light to us as long as we are in the 
state of sanctifying grace, a sacred liturgical word is like the sound 
of a big bell that continues to ring out for a long time after the 
bell has been struck. Our initial perception of the sound develops 
into a kind of “intuition” which is termed “‘contemplation.” 


In the first part of this essay we shall see that there are various 
kinds of liturgical words, and in the second part we shall study 
their influence on meditation and contemplation. 


1) The simplest form of a liturgical word is a single vocal 
sound. Did you ever pay attention to simple liturgical sounds? 
The deacon who sings the beautiful Exultet on Holy Saturday 
begins five sentences with a long and most impressive “‘O’’: “O 
mira pietatis dignatto! O inaestimabilis dilectio! O certe necessarium 
Adae peccatum! O felix culpa! O vere beata nox!”” The same use 
of this single vowel can be noted at the end of the Salve Regina: 
“O clemens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria,” and likewise in the 
beautiful antiphon “O Rex gloriae’’ on the feast of the Ascension. 
This latter cannot but recall to our minds the sublime series of 
“O Antiphons’’ that are sung on the days preceding Christmas. 
In all these antiphons the composers of the chant gave special 
attention to the “‘O.’’ How often, too, has Christian confidence in 
God found soulful expression in the words: ““O Crux, ave!”’ from 
the hymn of Passiontide. Similarly, because the angel Gabrie! 
greeted our Lady with “Ave,’’ this little exclamation has received 
a wonderful paraphrase in the offertory of the mass “Salve Sancta 
Parens.’’ In Psalm 119, which is used in the Office of the Dead, 
we hear the sorrowful cry, Het. In this same connection we may 
also recall the Aleph, Beth, Ghimel, etc. in the lamentations of 
Holy Week, or interjections like Ecce. En! and Euge! How are 
these to be explained? 


“Primitive man,”’ that is, one who is not decadent from over- 
civilization, feels a spontaneous need to express in an exclamation 
of joy or sorrow his attitude towards the creation that surrounds 
him. The mountains, the ocean, the forests, the sun and the stars 
cause his body and also his soul to vibrate along, as it were, in 
their peaceful or sometimes excited rhythm. Then the sound of his 
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WORDS OF LIFE 


voice becomes a responsive, connecting bond between him and 
the cosmos or the divine, hidden Creator of the cosmos. We may 
say, therefore, that it includes a twofold mystical element: a hu- 
man and a divine. Such a simple sound can then evolve into some- 
thing like a religious yodel or a song without words. If it becomes 
part of the liturgy it develops sometimes into a long neum on the 
last “‘a’’ of an alleluia. 

The next step above the simple vocal sound is the acclam- 
ation. St. Paul tells us that he heard the early Christians cry out 
during the religious services: ““Abba, Father!’’ From the oldest 
liturgical source extant, the Didache, we learn that the faithfui 
confirmed the last words of the eucharistic service with the ex- 
clamation “Maranatha—Our Lord! Come!” Another such ex- 
clamation is the word Gloria in the well-known doxology “‘Gloria 
Patri.’” We know also that the ancient pagan Greeks often used 
such liturgical acclamations as “Eis Theos!’’ The Mohammedans 
to this day are wont to cry out: ‘‘Great is Allah and his prophet!” 
And in the so-called Laudes Hincmari there are still preserved 
the liturgical acclamations, “‘Feliciter! Bona tempora habeas!” 
with which Charlemagne was greeted at his coronation. We prosaic 
modern people must go to Rome to get an idea of the powerful 
effect such acclamations can exercise. Even today in Rome the 
pope is greeted by tens of thousands of voices crying “Eviva il 
Papa’’ when he enters St. Peter’s in solemn state. and it is a stirring 
experience for all present. 

The holy enthusiasm that manifests itself in such acclamations 
finally produced the liturgical hymn, in which the sublime melody 
and rhythm rather overshadow the text. We can say, then, that 
primitive liturgical demonstrations really do produce a very deep 
and enthusiastic experience of God and of things divine in the 
human soul. If this were not the case, one might well ask why 
holy Mother Church wastes her time and ours in singing a long 
Alleluia at the end of a gradual. 

2) There are some words that serve as “‘names,’’ and such 
names occur often in the liturgy. A name is a great mystery. That 
is why holy Scripture tells us explicitly that Adam was able to 
give names to all the animals: ‘‘For whatsoever Adam called any 
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living creature the same is its name’ (Gen. 2:10). Adam there- 
fore did not only repeat the rhythm of the cosmos in using vocal 
sounds and exclamations but, although he had not as yet another 
human being to speak to, by naming the things he called them 
forth from their obscure existence within the cosmos and gave 
them as it were an individual mode of presence. Thus he exercised 
a certain power over them, as does everyone whi calls another 
by his name and causes him to listen or to obey. Since we Chris- 
tians know the names of the three Persons of the holy Trinity, 
we in 2 certain sense do God violence whenever we call in a 
liturgical way upon the first person, the Father; the second, the 
Son; and the third, the Holy Ghost. Certainly, this is not done 
in any magic way as if the three Persons would lose their freedom, 
but in the obliging manner of a dear friend who calls to the one 
he loves. At all events we are right in believing that God becomes 
present to us in a more intimate way if He hears us calling Him 
by His name. An attempt to cause such a special presence of the 
Almighty without a proper reason for doing so is therefore a 
grievous sin. ‘“Theu shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain’’ (Ex. 20:7). 

The liturgy uses some very solemn and effective invocations of 
the name of God. For instance, we are baptized in the name of 
the three divine Persons and become thereby the dwelling place 
of the holy Trinity. In the secret-prayer for the feast of the Most 
Holy Trinity we say: “Bless, we beseech Thee, O Lord, through 
the invocation of Thy name, this gift which we offer.’’ Before a 
bishop blesses his flock he always says: “Our help is in the name 
of the Lord.’’ Nor in this context must the first petition of the 
Lord‘s Prayer be forgotten: “Our Father . . . hallowed be Thy 
name.” The liturgical term for such invocations is the Greek word 
epiclesis, i.e., a calling down. In the liturgical invocations of the 
divine Names when they occur, e.g., in the psalms, we should ex- 
perience a holy thrill, since the almighty God is then with us as 
our helper. His name is our weapon against all our enemies. Why 
should we not, then, have the courage to challenge the evil spirits 
and ask them their names, in order that we, by bringing infamy 
upon their names, may exorcize them, that is, expel them? The 
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WORDS OF LIFE 


exorcism used at the blessing of water begins thus: ‘I exorcise thee, 
creature water, in the name of God the almighty, Father and in 
the name of Jesus Christ and in the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
(Notice that in the case of the Holy Ghost the word “‘name’”’ has 
been replaced by that of ‘‘power.’’) More remarkable still is the 
following text taken from the exorcism of a man possessed: ‘‘I 
command thee, whoever thou art, impure spirit, to tell me thy 
name” (Ritual). The devout invocation of the names of saints 
has doubtless a powerful effect similar to the invocation of the 
King of all the saints. Since a person is in a certain sense made 
present by the invocation of his name, it is quite understandable 
that liturgical custom requires us to make an “‘inclinatio capitis,” 
i.c., to bow our heads, when we pronounce the names of Jesus and 
Mary and also of the reigning pope in official prayers. 


Why do we mention all this? In order to make the reader 
reflect whether the invocation of God’s mercy, if it be done in a 
liturgical way and therefore enjoys a certain duration, may not 
be a kind of contemplation, since contemplation means an intense 
nearness to God. 


3) There is a third group of liturgical words that are very 
important because they lead us to a certain comprehensive, intel- 
lectual, and emotional perception of supernatural values. These 
may be termed typical or symbolic expressions. Examples are: 
Alleluia, Kyrivs, Pantocrator, Amen, Mysterium, Salus, Regnum 
coelorum,, Pneuma, Gratia. Here may be added likewise certain 
short sentences such as: ““Metanoeite—Do penance’; ““Verbum 
caro factum est—The Word was made Flesh’; and the “‘Gratias 
agamus Domino Deo nostro”’ before the Canon of Mass. 


That the Israelites had such programmatic words we know from 
the prophet Jeremias, who warned the Jews that to keep saying 
“Templum Domini, templum Domini’’ was not sufficient for 
pleasing the Lord. 


In what does the spiritual efficacy of such words consist? They 
are like Christmas trees upon whose branches many little candles 
or lights and decorations can be hung. Or again they can be likened 
to those tubes of glass filled with gas which become fluorescent and 
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shine brightly when an electric current is passed through them. 
In other words whenever we hear such typical expressions during 
a liturgical service, they recall to our minds, under the supernatural 
influence of divine grace, a whole complex of religious ideas. Such 
a complex of ideas possesses, too, a certain stability of content 
because of its relation to unchanging Catholic dogma. For instance, 
when I hear the word crux, I think not only of that Cross on 
which our Blessed Lord suffered and died on Calvary, but of all 
the crosses borne by members of Christ’s Mystical Body, and 
also of the resplendent jewelled cross, the crux gemmata, which is 
the symbol of Christ’s great triumph. 


When we say Amen at the end of the Canon of holy Mass we 
express thereby our faith in the reality of the eucharistic Sacrifice 
that has just been offered as well as our hope for the realization 
of our particular intention that was included in it. Again, what 
an impressive moment it is when, after the epistie of the Pontifical 
Mass on Holy Saturday, the subdeacon approaches the pontiff 
seated on his throne and says to him: “‘Annuntio tibi gaudium 
magnum. quod est Alleluta—I bring you tidings of great joy, 
which is: Alleluia!’’ When the bishop then rises and sings three 
times, each time on a higher note, that marvelous melody reserved 
for this occasion only, the entire congregation feels itself lifted 
up as it were into heaven where the sounding trumpets of the 
angels greet the glorified Christ with endless jubilation. It was 
certainly something more than pious naiveté that inspired the 
custom in bygone days of burying the Alleluia, written on a piece 
of parchment, under a stone in the sanctuary of the church after 
that same Alleluia had ‘‘died’’ at first Vespers of Septuagesima 
Sunday. The ceremony proved that the Alleluia had been a con- 
tinual source of spiritual joy to those who now deplored its 
passing. 

True it is that it takes some time to become well enough ac- 
quainted with these classical liturgical formulas, so that whenever 
we hear them we perceive a supernatural illumination in our minds 
and deep emotion in our hearts. A strong contributing factor in 
this process is the sacred Gregorian chant. The Middle Ages tried 
to make more actual the meaning of the word Kyrios by farcing 
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WORDS OF LIFE 


the text, that is, by adding words to the melody sung during 
Mass. Some of these additions were: “Kyrie, omnipotens genitor; 
Kyrie, fons et origo bom; Kyrie, Det splendor; virtus patrisque 
sophia,” etc. Did not St. Paul say, “Fides ex auditu—Faith comes 
from hearing’ (Rom. 10:17)? Indeed, since Gregorian chant 
can be regarded as “‘inspired’’ by the Holy Ghost, it is a wonderful 
instrument which God uses to move our souls. (We do not hesitate 
to make the same claim, “‘cum grano salis,”’ however, regarding 
the playing of the organ during liturgical services. Our organists 
should, of course, realize fully that they are responsible for the 
spiritual progress of those who listen to their music.) 

There can be no doubt that words like Kyrios, Pantocrator, 
Rex coelestis, etc., became more vivid, actual and powerful in past 
centuries because of the mosaics that portrayed the King of Heaven 
in majesty to Christian worshippers. St. Benedict therefore says 
to his monks concerning the Divine Office: “Let us consider how 
it behooves us to behave in the sight of God and His angels’’— 
who were represented, undoubtedly, in the apse of the monastic 
oratory. 

Since in our day the knowledge of Latin is, unfortunately and 
regrettably, no longer as solid and extensive as one could wish, 
we are convinced that an understanding of the very numerous 
typical words that occur in the psalms will be a great help in the 
recitation of the Divine Office. If the praying Christian recognizes 
them as beautiful vessels of the Old Testament filled with dog- 
matic ideas of the New, his devout and intelligent recitation of 
them can perhaps make up for his lack of knowledge about acci- 
dental things that occur in the psalms. In Psalm 1, for instance, 
these are typical words: Beatitudo, lex Domint, via justorum, vic 
peccatorum, novit Dominus. We find such typical expressions in 
the missal also. Take, for example, the inimitable phrases: humana 
mortalitas, mundanae varietates, dextera tuae majestatis, haec 
sacrosancta commercia, tmmortalitatis lergitor, etc. 

From what has been said above, those people who are afraid 
that liturgical devotion may have too esthetic a character can see 
for themselves how superficial has been their judgment. But let 
us proceed to consider yet another group of liturgical words. 
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4) “In illo tempore: Dixit Jesus—At that time, Jesus said 
... With these words the text of a gospel about to be sung is 
usually introduced. What is their real meaning? They are best 
translated by: “‘In this new age of mankind,” or “In this Aeon 
which began with the incarnation of the Eternal Word, Jesus is 
speaking to all who are His disciples . . .’” Thus the text of the 
gospel appears as an actual dialogue between the Lord and our- 
selves. He is giving us, as the Greek monks and the Greek philoso- 
phers before them would have said, His Logia, or Legomena, or 
His divine doctrine. St. Benedict would say perhaps: ‘He gives 
us a verbum bonum, a good word that excels every other gift.” 
In short, we may call this fourth group of liturgical words “‘ut- 
terances of divine Wisdom.’ These liturgical dialogues of “‘divine 
Wisdom”’ are often emphasized by gestures. For instance, the dea- 
con who is about to sing the gospel first makes the sign of the 
cross on the text with his thumb. The congregation, on its part, 
rises to its feet. In the so-called pagan mysteries of the Greeks, the 
hieros logos, i.e., the secret doctrine of a supposedly divine char- 
acter, was handed over to new members of the congregation in a 
solemn manner. This was termed Paradosis (Tradition). 
Through his acceptance of this Paradosis the aspirant was regarded 
as converted and spiritually ‘‘regenerated.”” In a similar manner 
during the early Christian centuries the divine sayings, or 
Legomena, of Jesus Christ as written down in the four Gospels 
were for the first time given to the catechumens by the bishop on 
the Wednesday after Laetare Sunday. This solemn ceremony was 
also called ‘“Tradition’’ (Traditto). It meant that the catechu- 
mens were allowed henceforth to hear the gospel whenever it was 
sung during religious services. Let us be mindful that the same 
permission has been given to us, and that our devout listening 
to the words of the gospel will always be rewarded by a kind of 
spiritual regeneration. This is indicated in the words of St. Peter 
addressing the Lord: ‘“Thou hast the words of everlasting life,” 
and also in the prayer of holy Mother Church at Mass and in 
the Divine Office: ‘Per evangelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta— 
May our sins be blotted out by the words of the gospel.’” One can 
easily see, then, why the Dialog Mass, which is a preparation for 
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WORDS OF LIFE 


our eventual assistance at the Missa Cantata, is so very com- 
mendable. 

Persons who never take part in a Missa Cantata nor in the 
solemn recitation of the Divine Office will not, perhaps, appre- 
ciate what has just been said. These lines are not written primarily 
for them, however, but for such as are active participants in the 
liturgy. Of course it is not our intention to belittle any other 
means leading to the perfection of Christian life. We wish only tc 
emphasize that a regular and correct assistance at the Church’s 
liturgy leads necessarily to the highest ideals of Catholic spiritu- 
ality. Moreover, as the Greek philosophers by means of their 
Legomena or Dialogues secured not only an increase of abstract 
knowledge but also a furtherance in the practice of civic virtues 
among their pupils and the erection of the best commonwealth 
(polis), so too the dialogues between Christ and the faithful 
during the liturgy intend finally the moral perfection and the 
unity of the whole assembled congregation, be the latter a parish 
or a monastery. A great help for all this are the homilies of the 
Fathers which are read during the Divine Office, for they contain 
an explanation of the gospel. The biographies of saints, which 
also form a part of the Divine Office, are likewise of importance. 


5) We mentioned above the recitation of the psalms, when 
speaking of the difficulty some experience with singing the r:alnos 
in Latin. The abolition of the Latin language would however 
be very deplorable precisely in regard to the psalms. Their Latin 
literary form is so unique and beautiful that it helps very much 
in retaining that mystical atmosphere during the Divine Office 
which is proper to the celebration of the eucharistic Mystery, of 
which latter the Divine Office is, 2s it were, the marginal embel- 
lishment. Without entering into the thorny question as to what 
extent the use of Latin or of the vernacular is desirable in our 
religious services, we wish to state that just as it is fitting for 
the clergy in the celebration of the liturgy to use both vestments 
that differ from ordinary clothing and sacred vessels that are 
distinct from ordinary use, so too the use of a sacred and mysteri- 
ous language is very becoming. It is also in harmony with the 
fact that the sacred liturgy is not celebrated primarily to serve as 
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an instruction for the faithful but in order to render present 
Christ and the fruits of the Redemption.’ To the extent that the 
psalms have something in common with the Legomena and at 
the same time with the eucharistic hymns, in which an element 
of poetic enthusiasm is predominant, they form a fifth group of 
liturgical words or expressions. We sing these psalms in the eight 
musical modes adopted by the early Christians for their liturgical 
chant. It may be permitted us, in this context, to paraphrase a 
well-known quotation from St. Bernard and to apply it to 
the psalter: 


If the winds of temptation rise, if thou runnest upon the rocks of 
tribulation, listen to the psalmist! If thou art thrown upon the 
waves of pride or ambition, of detraction or jealousy, give ear to 
the psalmist! If, terrified by the horror of judgment, thou beginnest 
to be swallowed up in the bottomless pit of sorrow or the abyss of 
despair, turn thy thoughts upon the psalter! 

It is by means of the liturgical psalmody that our Lord gives 
us the wonderful peace of soul which is so necessary for the 
contemplative life. 

6) Some few rentarks remain to be made about a sixth group 
of religious words that occur in the liturgy. All of us have often 
felt that texts like the Creed, the Corfiteor, the prayers and 
formulas of the Roman Ritual, or the Canon of holy Mass, 
are of almost too rigid a style. Well, even if they are not enthu- 
Siastic or emotional in tone, they certainly are very clear and 
orderly. They are “Rules,’’ as the Greek word canon indicates. 
Modern asceticism teaches us to build up our meditations on so- 
called ‘‘points,’’ i.e., in order. We follow the same principle if 
we prevent our liturgical zeal from going astray by submitting 
it to the control of the above-mentioned rules. Almost every litur- 
gical service affords an occasion for such submission. 

The following synopsis may be helpful in recalling what has 
so far been explained: 


1) Vocal sound—musical neum—acclamation—hymn: ex- 
perience of a special presence of God. 





*Obviously, we are not concerned here with any private recitation of the 
psalms. This can be done equally well in any language. 
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WORDS OF LIFE 


2) Name—-invocation—epiclesis—exorcism: appeal to God's 
omnipotence and majesty. 

3) Typical words: intellectual and emotional comprehension 
of Christian dogma. 

4) Legomena—dialogues—teaching of the Fathers: practice of 
Christian virtue and of the community spirit within a congre- 
gation. 

5) Psalms: peace of soul, contemplation. 

6) Rules—Creed, Canon: order and clarity in our religious 
inner life. 

We must not forget that the words (Legomena) spoken or sung 
in the liturgy are not to be separated from the many visible objects 
(Deiknumena) and the ritual actions (Dromena) that also belong 
to the sacred rites. hese latter two elements augment the effi- 
cacy of the ‘“‘words’’ and that to an extraordinary degree. What 
the pictures contribute to the words in a sound film, that the 
sacred vessels and ceremonies add to the words, hymns and prayers 
of the Church’s liturgy. In fine, the vividness of our liturgical 
experiences depends on our ability to comprehend the manifold 
symbolism of the liturgy. Our two previous articles, on “‘Doors’’ 
and “‘Gardens,’’ have tried to show how this ability can be de- 
veloped. 

(Part II to follow) 


ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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A CO-VICTIM WITH CHRIST’ ph 


CO-VICTIM with Christ, which every Christian partak- | qu 
God; and therefore I shall not use the good things | by 


of the world for God’s glory until I have first re- wi 
ing in the Eucharist must seek to be, has only one an 
guide tor his use of the world, and that is the love of sce 
nounced them in spirit by a complete preference for God. St. Bede the 
the Venerable, quoted by St. Bonaventure (De Perf. Evang.,q.11, | 
a. 1), explains the difference between the renunciation of all things 
and the giving up of all things in this way: ‘“‘Renunciation of all the 
things applies to everybody; to all who would make proper use i Ps 


of the things of this world which they possess, so that the mind 

be directed towards eterna] things. Relinquishing (or giving up) ~n 
all things pertains only to the perfect (to those called to the state the 
of perfection, that is, the religious life) who set aside all temporal | 














things and aspire only to eternal things’’ (Comment, on Luke, pat 
14, 33). } tio 

St. Teresa the Great asks this simple question: “‘Do you think Id 
it possible that anyone who loves God, cares, or can care for vani- of | 
ties or riches, or worldly things, or pleasures and honors?”’’ (The wen 
Way of Perfection, XL, 2). What a different attitude I should i -” 
have towards the trifling joys of the world if I really loved God! | ae 
I should rather be afraid of the pleasure in thers, lest they distract rie 
the least part of my affections from the “‘God of all comfort.”’ cial 
If I really preferred God I would not be interested in the allure- [7 _ 
ments of the world, except as opportunities to make its sense- nas 
attractions the “‘species’’ of my sacrificial love. My use of sense- q 
pleasure would soon be reduced to a minimum, not grudgingly, |} Pov 
but willingly and generously out of love for God. I would, grad- ism, 
ually at least, disengage myself from pastimes that have become [7 cine 
worldly, whether they consist in attending motion pictures and Chr 
sport spectacles, in dancing, reading secular magazines and novels, [| be i 
or in listening to the radio—forms of amusement which could of t 
be inspiring, but which have, for the most part, become thor- B 
oughly paganized. I should reject the world’s attitude towards beca 

'This is the fifth of a series of articles on ‘“The Mass in My Life.”’ , Slen 
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CO-VICTIM WITH CHRIST 


habits of drinking, smoking, using cosmetics or submitting to the 
tyranny of fashion. For although these things in themselves are 
quite indifferent, a Christian is to be guided in his use of things 
by love for God, not love for the world. ‘“The Spirit of truth 
whom the world cannot receive’ (John 14: 17) says that I 
am to use this world as though J used it not, and therefore if I 
seek to love God I shall have no interest in things that savor of 
the spirit of the world. 


I have no difficulty in agreeing with everybody in theory that 
the Christian life is in direct opposition to the worldly life, but I 
tend to avoid any practical analysis of worldliness, lest some of my 
own habits should be found in that category. If worldliness does 
not mean. the spirit that pervades the activities just mentioned, 
then it means nothing at all. 


Relaxation or recreation in some form or other is a necessary 
part of my life, and so it must have a relationship to my obliga- 
tion of living the Mass. To live the Mass requires that whatever 
I do be done out of love for Ged and not indulged in merely out 
of love for pleasure, and therefore any physical and mental relax- 
ation I take should be in some way a means of spiritual elevation, 
not a way of fostering the sense life of fallen nature. Here, how- 
ever, as a Christian I meet a real problem, because the popular 
forms of recreation in this modern world have become commer- 
cialized and paganized. The motion picture is a good example, 
since it is the most attractive form of diversion and exerts an enor- 
mous influence on the public mind. 


The late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, aware of the tremendous 
power of the motion picture either for Christianity or for pagan- 
ism, wrote an encyclical on the subject, in which he said, ‘‘the 
cinema . . . must be elevated to conformity with the aims of the 
Christian conscience.’’ Now what an inspiration and joy it would 
be if I could choose to see a picture that really furthers the aims 
of the Christian conscience! 


But there is seldom such a choice for the Christian, first, 
because Hollywood knows nothing of the ‘Christian con- 
science,’ and secondly, because Christians approve and perpet- 
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uate pagan “movies” by patronizing them. Entertainment will 
not be elevated to conform to the supernatural mind until Chris- 
tians in general cultivate a supernatural mind in themselves, and 
make their demand known by refusing to support worldly 
productions. His Holiness tells his children what is the Christian 
norm in this matter. He says, ‘“Why, indeed, should there be a 
question of merely avoiding evil? Why should the motion pic- 
ture simply be a means of diversion and light relaxation to 
occupy an idle hour? With its magnificent power, it can and 
must be a light and positive guide to what is good.’’ Now since 
the motion picture industry is steeped in modern paganism, the 
rule of avoiding evil is the very highest concept it could have of 
morality; in its present worldly spirit it will produce very little 


the supernatural rule of love for God. 


What Hollywood usually produces at its best, not forgetting 
its worst, is a sense-stimulating dream-world that provides a 
momentary escape for the masses from the hardships and heart- 
aches of real life. But, having no power of spiritual elevation, it 
only tends to send its votaries back from a false paradise even 
more displeased with the obligations and crosses that justly belong 
to the members of a fallen race. The practical philosophy that 
underlies the generality of cinema productions is in direct oppo- 
sition to the foundations of the Christian life taught by our 
Lord. Hollywood features a happiness based on a contrary set of 
beatitudes: blessed are the rich: blessed are the vain; blessed are 
the merrymakers; blessed are they who thirst after pleasure; 
blessed are they who suffer not. The evil of this subtle teaching 
escapes notice because it is hidden behind the negative principle 
that Christians must avoid sin; it is brought to light only by 
the positive truth that Christians must love God and ‘‘do always 
the things that are pleasing to Him’’ (John 8:29). In any case, 
it is very difficult to stop short of sin when momentum towards 
it is gathered from the spirit of selfishness and pleasure-seeking 
advocated by worldly pictures. It is not easy to prevent the disease 
of sin when the germs of worldliness are cultivated. All the screen- 
promised happiness in creatures is a seductive illusion, and the 
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CO-VICTIM WITH CHRIST 


very lives of those who play the parts are often a most eloquent 
testimony to the fact. 

Because of the tremendous power and influence of the motion 
picture, the ideals of the Christian life of the Gospel are becoming 
more and more obscure, and thoughtless Christians, consumed 
with interest and admiration through an overwhelming appeal 
to the senses, are inevitably led to imitate what they see and hear. 


The spirit of the world has become so much a part of modern 
life that without spiritual vigilance I can hardly escape being 
influenced by it in some form or other. In consequence, I may 
unwittingly have formed habits inconsistent with the unworldly 
teaching of the Gospel and of my part in the Sacrifice of Christ. 
Misled by-such worldly maxims as “Everybody does it,’’ ‘“There’s 
no harm in it,’’ I may have developed habits of conduct which 
do not answer to any natural need or utility, but only cater to 
an acquired craving, something perhaps that is injurious rather 
than helpful to nature. To defend such habits or practices on the 
ground that I am free to use any pleasure that is not sinful is to 
set aside the Christian rule of doing all things out of love for 
God, and to invoke the negative and loveless principle that I may 
please myself and merely aim to avoid offending God by sin. ‘““We 
ought not to please ourselves,’’ says St. Paul, ‘for Christ did not 
please Himself’’ (Rom. 15:1, 3). 

This principle of enjoying any worldly pleasure as long as 
it is not sinful, besides being loveless and without any sacred 
text to support it, is, moreover, quite impractical. For if I claim 
the right and ability to indulge in any form of pleasure and stop 
just short of sin—the sin of gluttony, for example, of vanity 
or intemperance, or excess in anything—I must know precisely at 
what point my indulgence becomes sinful; and yet to determine 
the dividing line is manifestly impossible. This negative rule of 
conduct leads to two common spiritual ailments, scrupulosity and 
tepidity. A scrupulous person is one who tends to judge things by 
the rule of sin, instead of love, and, being conscientious, is in con- 
stant dread of passing the limit of what is lawful. A tepid person, 


| on the other hand, is one who does not hesitate to go to the limit 
| of the law; but since the boundary is not determined in practice, 
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such a person becomes callous and indifferent about it. Our Lord 
did not teach His followers how far they might go without 


losing sight of Him, but how to find happiness and security by 


approaching to union with Him. 


Furthermore, I shall be very unrealistic if I ignore the fact 
that the use of lawful pleasure, when it becomes a habit of mere 
self-gratification, nourishes the innate selfishness of fallen human 
nature, which is the root of sin. The more I give in to weak 
human nature, the more difficult it will be to conquer my pre- 
dominant fault, to sustain the crosses of contradiction or to resist 
the allurements of forbidden pleasure. St. Bonaventure, quoting 
St. Jerome, says: “If somebody thinks he may indulge in pleasures 
and not be entangled in the sins of pleasures, he deceives himself” 
(Apcelogia Pauperum, c. 5, n. 4). 

It is not a question here of occasional or isolated acts of lawful 
pleasure, for these are not indicative of habits or attachments, 
and may have little cr no significance in relation to the permanent 
disposition of preference for God. It is a matter of repeated acts | 
which manifest an ‘attraction towards, or attachment to, some | 
particular form of pleasure for which an affection has been, or 
may be cultivated. 


If I cannet truthfully say that a pleasure I use habitually for 
recreation or relaxation is to promote my physical and mental 
well-being for the glory of God, and that I do not crave that 
particular form of pleasure, then such use betrays a merely natural 
affection for a creature. Such an affection is inordinate since it is 
not directed or ordered to its proper end. Now, every material 
thing in the world is a link in the chain of causes and effects 
leading back to God, and therefore, when I use anything it must 
be primarily for the highest End, or else the chain is broken and 
ends with me. As has been said repeatedly, this is not necessarily 
a questicn of sin, byt of a compromise in my love for God by 
a natural attachment to or affection for creatures. Any affection 
that is not spititualized and directed to God by the influence of a 


Christian mentality is useless in regard to my supernatural destiny. 


and is also harmful, because it fosters the life of the senses and in 
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CO-VICTIM WITH CHRIST 


practice will lead to the self-indulgence of sin in some form or 
other, in spite of any abstract theorizing to the contrary. 

If all Christians, told by our Lord to be “‘poor in spirit,’’ would 
deny themselves evident superfluities, useless and worldly luxuries, 
and then give the equivalent in alms to the poor or to the missions, 
how much greater glory would be received by God at the Sacrifice 
of the Mystical Body, for the interior disposition of loving would 
then be proved by the giving, and beatitude would be sought and 
found in God and not sought in vain from creatures. True joy is 
the reward of a spirit of poverty and not of the use of worldly 
pleasures. This is the key to the joy of St. Francis of Assisi for 
whom poverty was the “‘pearl of great price’’ over which he re- 
joiced exceedingly and to purchase which he despised all earthly 
things. “He constantly recommended spiritual ioy, the joy of the 
soul . . . there is no question of sensual pleasures’ (The Ideals 
of St. Fraricis, XI, 2). 

God intended that man should have free dominion over creatures 
with “‘the freedom of the glory of the sons of God’’ (Rom. 8: 
21); yet the very fact that an acquired habit is so difficult to break 
betrays an ignoble slavery to a creature. The purpose of the giving 
up is not in the act of sacrifice itself but in maintaining the interior 
liberty of the will; the freedom to love God. The human heart 
belongs to God and must not be the slave of any creature, and 
yet how often one hears it said: “‘I ought to give up the habit, but 
I have not the will power.’’ Could it not be that many a young 
person does not accept the invitation of God to the religious life 
because of the difficulty of breaking away from acquired worldly 
habits? If I mean the prayer, ‘“Thy will be done on earth,”’ I 
should not allow myself to be enslaved by creatures and thus place 
obstacles to the fulfilment of God's designs for me. St. John 
Chrysostom says in this regard: ‘He who needs many things, 
although he seems to be their master, is the slave of many things 
... Are not the necessities of this life sufficient bondage for you? 
Then why weave so many different chains to bind you to this 
world? Let us put away superfluities and keep to what is neces 
sary. Thus shall we lay hold on eternal !ife’’ (Hom. LXXX on 
St. John, c. 17). FR. DENIS Mooney. O.F.M. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
HIGH-PRESSURE SALESMANSHIP 


OMEBODY ought to finish the New Testament. There 
is a blank space either in the four Gospels or in the Acts. 
Somewhere our Lord must have told the apostles: Go ye 
and teach and baptize and, if you find a poor response, 
tell them what you are going to do for them with the 

miraculous powers I gave you. That is a sure-fire method! Sell 
them the goods and show them that it pays to be a Christian. 
Or if this is too shocking, maybe we !ost a chapter in the Acts, 
telling us how Paul on the Arcopagus in Athens said: No don’t 
go, stay. If you don’t iike what I said about the resurrection of 
the dead, I have another message you will I:ke. (Never let 2 
customer go; if you don’t have butter, sell im margarine or 
shoe laces!) I can heal the sick, I can make you pick up snakes 
without getting bitten, I can show you how to drink poisen 
without harm. And, now wait, don’t go, it won't cost you a 
thing-—he rememberzd Simon Magus just in time—just join! 
Come to my place in the Ghetto and I will give you full satis- 
faction. 


If this sounds preposterous to you, nay blasphemous, I can as- 
sure you, it sounds the same to me. Our Lord cannot have given 
this lesson in salesman psychology to His apostles, for He told 
the people wnom He had miraculously healed two things. These 
were: Now you are whole—go away and don’t join My apostles. 
You think you would be a good apostle, that I could show you 
off to others for proof of My divinity. That is what you think! 
But 1 send you home. And secondly: Don’t cven talk about it 
to others. Keep it quiet. Don’t obscure My real task to bring sal- 
vation, the way over Golgotha to the Ascension, by giving the 
people the idea that I am a sort of social savior. Christ does not 
refuse to heal the body— individual or social—-but He wants to 
keep it quiet. It is a by-product. In many cases it is not even help- 
ful. He did not heal ail the sick that were in Palestine, nor did 
He raise all the dead. Only the comparatively few who came 
His way and who illustrated that here was One greater than man. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


One who kad power which sinners do not have, One who was to 


) be the stumbling stone for His enemies, expericnced His healing 


powers. 


I wonder, can’t we take this hint for our times? There are 
pious men and women up and down the country—all countries 
by the way!—who don't seem to think much of Christ’s method 


» and who have taken a leaf, no, a whole section, out of the book 


of the art of modern advertising. Break down the sales resistance, 


) if not by terrorizing the customer then by promising. On the 


radio Mrs. Smith tells us how she kept her hands so white and 
smooth and alluring that her husband can’t eat for wonder at 
those enticing hands which handle the fork so gingerly across 
from him at the dinner table. And she did can, yes indeed, loads; 
and she washed dishes. But still her hands are glamorous—be- 


| cause, oh you know the reason, she either made generous use 


of that famous bar of soap, or she poured the famous lotion on, 


or something else. 


Now there is the good Father who has a special way of sancti- 


) fication, just for you. Of course it is a special devotion. You just 


do this and it will do that for you. You say such and such a 
prayer, and wear such and such a thing, and send in this and that 
—Father will answer by return mail—and if you are very good 
he will even send you a kit with something that you just ought 
to have—and then you will get whatever you want. His customers 


| have acknowledged it, it is sure-fire. A soldier gets through battle 
) safe (I quote), turkeys all survived, our house did not catch fire, 


tices nts ha A 


| father made his Easter @uties, Bobby is better behaved, I got a 


baby of my own now—very sweet—. I have a good position and 
got out of debt, somebody received the last sacraments, the kid 
got well, a terminal case of tuberculosis was healed, I won a law 
suit, my car was completely demolished in an accident but I sur- 


| vived to tell the tale— why did it not help the car too?—, my 
| pocketbook was found and returned, my boy-friend turned Cath- 
| olic—all thanks to this one device. And, Father, I enclose here- 
' with “‘a little donation.” Two birds with one stone and both 
' sides of life are nicely squared. The letter also tells you in how 


many churches this has already succeeded—of course numbers 
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prove a lot these days. 200,000 Masses (dogma does not come 
in here) are what you share in. ‘“We offer 630 Masses a year for 
our members’’-—really a trifle. But if you don’t just join, but be- 
come a sub-salesman, you will share in a thousand (1000) Masses. 
And then there are “regular and special premiums we give for 
enrolling others.” 


Now, I am not saying anything against this devotion, what- 
ever its merits are. If the Church sanctions, promotes or even 
just tolerates it, it is all right with me and I am certainly the last 
one to question the prayer for daily bread and all it includes. 
Childlike piety is good, but is it also good to exploit childlike 
piety with all the refined methods of modern salesmanship? No- 
body can tell me that the man who stoops to these methods is 
one of those “‘children’’ Christ held up as our model! What I 
object to is the method and its repulsive appeals to the sensa- 
tional, the emotional, the selfish and the material side in man. It 
may fill churches, better than “‘liturgical’’ Masses, but does ic 
make no difference at all how we fill our churches? In Father 
Malachy’s Miracle the Protestant minister has a sign on his Church 
saying: “‘Bring your girl along and hold her hand—God won't 
mind.” I know a church in Germany, where the pastor plays soft 
record music during Mass, and another one, where he has singing 
birds in cages all over. He, too, fills his church and it is no sin, 
is it-—except against good taste, and who minds, if the trick 
works? The end, after all is said and done, does sanctify the means, 
or does it? 


It takes a whole commission of Cardinals and years of investi- 
gation to find three unobjectionable miracles in a saint’s life to 
canonize him. But here we let a few pious people pronounce super- 
natural effects all on their own. And we don’t say one word about 
our almighty Lord—but it is all Father’s little device. Are all 
soldiers who are enrolled going to be saved? Why then not enro! 
the armed forces all at once? What about those who are found 
dead on the battlefield, or in an accident, with this medal around 
their neck and trust in its efficacy expressed in their last letter 
home? What has become of trust in our heavenly Father, His in- 
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scrutable ways and our divine virtues? The devotion may be very 
good—-but its advertising seems to be very bad. 


And as a final question: What would happen if any representa- 
tive of the liturgical movement went zbout his business with the 
same disregard of fact, taste, dogmatic nicety and concern for the 
hierarchy of spiritual values? Now, where is the lunatic fringe? 


H. A. R. 


The image (of @ saint) in itself ts nothing. There is 
nothing superhuman or divine in it, nothing whatever. 
It is not to it that we pray or do reverence; it is not in 
it that we put our faith, but in that which it represents. 
For this reason the having one image or another, this 
statue or that, is a matter of indifference. Every now and 
ther: it is not so with the faithful. They want a particu- 
lar ir-1ge or statue and honcr and venerate it more than 
another, although very often it may be artistically in- 
ferior to the other and not even decorous; yet if it is 
suggested to alter or remove it somewhere else or ex- 
change it for a better, they all protest and cry out and 
oprose its removal. Is not this a sign of superstition? 
If they act thus because the image is dear to them, and 
dearer as having been reverenced by their fathers, be- 
cause bound up with memories, or because it excites 
their devotion in a greater degree, then their conduct 
may be tolerated. But I am afraid that the true reason 
is that in their ignorance they see in it an indefinable 
something divine, a certain mysterious virtue, and this 
is a remnant of paganism and idolatry prohibited by 
the Council of Trent.—BISHOP BONOMELLI, On Relig- 
tous Worship. p. 105. 
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EXPERIENCING THE CONSECRATION 
OF A CHURCH' 


N speaking of the dedication of an altar or a church, St. Augus- 
tine once said that ‘if our minds are faithful and attentive, if 
our lives are just and holy, all that is done in man-made temples 
will be fulfilled in our souls in a spiritual upbuilding’’ (Sermo 
252 de Temp.). But it is difficult for the average human mind to 
be ‘‘faithful and attentive’’ to ceremonies that are prolonged and 
intricate, and meaningful only to the initiate clergy who can 
interpret the symbolism behind the visible act. Impressed with 
this truth, and eager to share personally in its dedication, the 
Sisters and students in the Convent and College of St. Benedict 
at St. Joseph, Minnescta, recently made an effort to understand 
in advance the rites and ceremonies used in the consecration of 
their chapel and high altar on October 24. 


As was to be expected, the preparation varied. Student interest 
was early aroused to the extent that college sodalists were to be 
seen stitching away on flaming red silks which were to veil the 
tabernaculum in which the relics of the martyrs rested during 
the vigil. Assignments in religion classes sent other students to 
pore over the ORATE FRATRES, the Catholic Encyclopedia, the 
text of the dedication, and other reference works. A final assembly 
talk the evening before summed up for students the purpose and 
something of the significance and order of the ceremonies so that 
even the most lukewarm could not be entirely unaware of the 
tremendous import of the morrow’s happenings. 





We trust the author will forgive us for revealing that, in her accompanying 
note to this article, she remarked: “‘I hope this is along the line you wanted 
(we had invited her to write this account for O. F.). At that, it doesn’t tell 
the whole story: about the number of Sisters who ‘snuk’ in for hot coffee 
between acts; how Father A. adroitly got out of incensing the high altar; how 
the seminarians who assisted shivered in the cold, etc. It would be more fun to 
do a paper on the back-stage acts during the ceremony.’’ With luck, we hope 
to get that article some day.—ED. 
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As to the Sisters—books and articles dealing with the subject 
were at a premium for two weeks before the dedication. The 
reading in the convent refectory was chosen with the purpose of 
familiarizing everyone with the rites. Study clubs tabled their 
regular programs, and turned to material referring directly to this 
great sacramental: in an effort to probe more deeply into its 
meaning, one group examincd the office of the dedication of a 
church while another studied the text of the ritual itself with 
some attention to historical development. 

The vigil found the congregation fasting in union with the 
consecrating bishop. In the late afternoon, between the processional 
lines of the Sisters assembled at the static for the day’s Matins 
and Lauds, the relics were brought to the oratory. Students imme- 
diately took up their vigil, reciting portions of the office of the 
martyrs. For the Sisters the night-vigil was divided into four 
watches during each of which Matins and Lauds of the martyrs 
were chanted. 

In the morning the congregation of Sisters and students gathered 
outside the chapel. Some few had the complete text of the cere- 
monies. All had a three-page mimeographed outline, the value of 
which was even recognized by the plutocratic possessors of the 
text, for the outline gave one an aerial over-view, so to speak, 
enabling one to see more clearly the successive progress of the 
ritual merely by glancing at the main headlines, which were: 


I. The Purification (Exorcism) of the Exterior 

II. Taking Possession of the Building for God 

III. Lustration and First Sanctifying 

IV. Consecration Through Anointing and Symbolic Sacrifice 

V. Conclusion 

The outline also indicated with admirable brevity the signifi- 

cance of each step. For example, under the sub-caption, ‘“Taking 
Possession’’ we read: ‘“While the choir sings the Benedictus (which 
tells how Christ came to ‘take possession’ of His people for the 
Father), the bishop traces the Latin and Greek alphabets in a 
cross of ashes strewn transversely across the church floor (to sym- 
bolize how God, the Alpha and Omega, now claims this building 
for Himself) .’’ 
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Helpful as it was, however, the outline was primarily a guide 
which enabled the commentator, using the loud-speaker, to focus 
the attention of his listeners on the wealth and beauty of the ritual 
which in large part for the first two hours they had to “‘believe 
and not see.”” His success was due in part to the fidelity with which 
he reported the progressive steps of the ceremony as they occurred, 
but more directly to the power his words had of rousing his 
audience to enact in their own soul the purification and anointing 
that was being done to material brick and marble. Under his 
guidance, the members of the congregation, like a catechumen, 
relived with their chapel the steps of their own sanctification in 
what was almost a re-enactment of baptism and confirmation. 
Before their eyes, the common elements of water, ashes, and salt 
took on a new meaning. In the twelve crosses with their lighted 
candles on the chapel walls, they saw the twelve apostles closely 
united through anointing chrism to their Head, Christ, the altar. 
In the structure of the building they saw themselves as parts of 
the structure of the Mystical Body, built upon the cornerstone, 
Christ. And as the incense burned in five glowing, cruciform 
flames upon the high altar, they caught a glimpse, visibily as it 
were, of the Eucharistic sacrifice being consumed in the fire of the 
love of the Holy Ghost. Thus the chapel, cleansed, blessed, and 
consecrated, became a ‘“‘new Jerusalem”’ in which with their bishop, 
they rededicated themselves in the offertory of the Pontifical High 
Mass and received in turn God’s sacramental gifts. 

The results of the preparation and the extent of lay participa- 
tion obviously cannot be measured by human yard-sticks. But if 
passing comments are any true criterion, among the impressions 
that are likely to survive two predominate. One was a new aware- 
ness of the continuity of the Church which reaches back even to 
the Old Testament for parts of the ritual and prayers with which 
it consecrates our churches today; the other was a new realization 
of the preeminent value of the Mass for which the altar and the 
chapel were prepared with such painstaking and meticulous care. 


Said one of the Sisters: ‘““Watching in the wee hours of the 
morning before the bones of the Machabees of the Old Testament, 
Boniface of Germany, Meinrad of Switzerland, Alban of England, 
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using psalms and canticles hallowed by their use, it was almost 
easy to feel the centuries slip away and a bond of kinship estab- 
lished with those whose blood had flowed for Christ.’’ Said a 
student: ‘““The whole ceremony jarred me into an awakening 
that the chapel really belonged to God: I shall never reenter it in 
the same way again.’’ And another student remarked: “Our par- 
ish church was consecrated last summer. For me it was a meaning- 
less, interminable ceremony, leaving one only with memories of 
fatigue and weariness. There is no comparison between that exper- 
ience and this.” But perhaps the general consensus of everyone 
is best reflected in the words of one who said: ‘‘Our preparation 
was just a good beginning. It will take us all our lives to under- 
stand what happened to our chapel last Sunday when it became 
in a true sense the House of God.”’ 
St. Joseph, Minn. SISTER LUANNE, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:-—With this first issue of a new volume, 
we are privileged to begin a series of meditations on the 
Sundays and other chief days of the Church year by our 

pioneer and ever faithful associate editor, MSGR. MARTIN B. 
HELLRIEGEL. The Monsignor has the distinction of having won 
a national reputation as promoter of the liturgical movement on 
the basis of his practical accomplishments in the field: for twenty- 
five years as chaplain of the Precious Blood Convent at O’Fallon, 
Mo., and since 1940 as pastor of Holy Cross Church in St. Louis. 
—Equally proud are we to announce that DOM ALBERT HAM- 
MENSTEDE’s essay in this issue is the first of a series of studies on 
important liturgical words and concepts that will appear at inter- 
vals throughout the year. As prior of Maria Laach Abbey under 
Abbot Ildefons Herwegen, Father Albert contributed much both 
by writing and lecturing to the deepening of the liturgical spirit 
in German Catholic circles before the evil days of Nazism. At 
present he is a member. of the theological faculty of Mt. Angel 
Abbey, Oregon.—Despite his comparative youthfulness in the 
priesthood, Fr. DENIS MOONEY, O.F.M., is in constant demand 
as retreat master, especially in religious communities. He is resident 
at the Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D.C.—H.A.R. in 
his Tract makes a much-needed distinction between child-like 
piety, which is all to the good, and a certain type of commercial 
exploitation of that piety, which is very much to the bad. 
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Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., editor of the Caecilia (and associate 
editor of O. F.) has announced the formation of ‘St. Caecilia’s 
Guild,’’ a national organization for promoting congregational 
participation in the chanted Mass. The Guild is a spiritual associa- 
tion of choirs and members of the laity who pledge themselves to 
work for the restoration of the chanted parish Mass on Sundays 
and feastdays. As first objective, six days of the year have been 
selected, on which, as far as possible, the same program of Gregor- 
ian proper and ordinary wiil be sung: first Sunday of Advent, 
first Sunday of Lent, Palm Sunday, Low Sunday, Pentecost, and 
feast of All Saints. A committee, which includes some of the most 
prominent church musicians and organists of the country, has 
been organized to act as sponsoring body. The decision to form 
such a Guild was arrived at as a result of the hearty response that 
greeted Father Ermin’s campaign of this year for congregational 
singing of the Low Sunday mass. O.F. gladly pledges its full sup 
port of the project. and urgently recommends it to its own read- 
ers. For further information, write to Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., 
3401 Arsenal Street, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


+ 


“The difficulties in the way of a return to the use of the chant 
are more of the heart; the soul, than the larynx” (Rev. Bernard 
Laukemper, in the November Caecilia) . 


& 


A lieutenant in the U.S. Army, active overseas, writes: ‘There 
has been an increasing amount of agitation for vernacular in the 
liturgy recently and ORATE FRATRES, as is only proper in a 
magazine with its outstanding liberal characteristics, has given 
these voices a hearing. But the case has been very one-sided, and 
as a result, some of these proponents of reform have become inapt 
in their arguments and loose in their logic. I, an ardent enthusiast 
of the liturgical movement and a member of the League of the 
Divine Office, cannot agree with these innovations. . . . Can you 
not find someone who will write an article adequately representing 
the ‘con’ of the question? Opposition is always required in the 
development of clear thinking—the great dogmas of the Church 
were clearly formuiated during periods of great heresies—and ! 
assure you, the vernacularists are desperately in need of such oppo- 
sition. ORATE FRATRES. always liberal and far-sighted, should be 
the first to give this opposition voice.” 

Though editorially favoring a prudent extension of the vernac- 
ular in the liturgy, more particularly in the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens and in the rites of administering the sacraments and of the 
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sacramentals, O. F.’s pages are open to arguments both pro and 
contra. Pope Pius XI declared that there is no reason why this 
important question should not be thoroughly discussed, and we 
believe that O. F. is a good forum for such discussion in this 
country. 

* 


Under the patronage of Archbishop Mooney, the Palestrina 
Institute of Ecclesiastical Music, a school dedicated to the prepara- 
tion of young men for the vocation of organists and choir directors 
in the Archdiocese of Detroit, opened its doors in early October. 
Courses in piano, organ, harmony, voice culture, Gregorian chant 
and liturgy are being offered. Since it is a founded school, actual 
tuition fees to be paid by the student amount to only $40.00 
yearly. Enrollment of the Institute may not exceed twenty-four. 
According to the announcement folder, “the school thus gives to 
young men of promise a training that will provide them with 
a livelihood, that will make it possible for them to serve God 
directly in their life’s work, and that will present sufficient leisure 
for them to develop their talents to the fullest extent.’’ Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Majeske is director of the school. Our heartiest good 
wishes for the success of this plan with a vision; and may it lead 
to the founding of similar schools in other dioceses, so that the 
pressing problem of liturgical worship in song be brought sub- 
stantially closer to solution. 


¢ 


i 

We were about a dozen priests, gathered in ‘a convent reception 
room after the annual religious profession service. A visiting bishop 
told us the story. A pastor of his acquaintance had been assigned 
to celebrate Mass at a German prisoner-of-war camp nearby. There 
were supposed to be at least several hundred Catholics among the 
prisoners. But, having been informed that some Gestapo men 
among the prisoners were even now continuing their activities of 
intimidation, ridiculing ecclesiastical mummery and denouncing 
clerical intrigue, the priest began his work with some misgiving 
and small hope. Arrived at the camp chapel, he was surprised to 
find more than a hundred men present; and—a good sign—they 
were all grouped well up towards the front. Further encourage- 
ment came from the server, very friendly and helpful. His mind 
on these things, and on the little homily in German that he had 
been painfully memorizing, the priest rather absentmindedly began 
the prayers at the foot of the altar: “‘Introibo ad altare Dei.’’ A 
full-throated answer from a hundred and more voices jerked him 
back to instant attention: ‘““Ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem 
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meam.”’ Well, this was more than something! So the priest, 
thrilled, joyously took up his part: “‘Judica me Deus et discerne 
causam meam de gente non sancta.”” And he marveled at the new 
meaning these words suddenly assumed as spoken in the name of 
these ‘‘enemies,”” his brothers in the faith, who had remained loyal 
to God despite long and constant pressure. “Ab homine iniquo 
et doloso erue me,”’ and them! “‘Quia tu es Deus, fortitudo mea— 
For Thou, O God, art my strength’—how the well-known 
phrases of the ancient psalm came to new and significant life! 
The Mass to which he had looked forward with hesitation, be- 
came for this priest the moving experience of a priestly lifetime. 


+ 


This was last summer. Since then, we have read several accounts 
in the Catholic press of similar surprises encountered by American 
chaplains of both German and Italian prisoners of war. From 
Alabama, e.g., comes the report: ““A Catholic theological student 
arranges the program (of religious services), conducts choir re- 
hearsals, and reads the epistle and gospel in German while the 
prisoners of war make the Latin responses ordinarily said by the 
Mass-server. They take a more active part in the Mass than most 
American congregations and a group is working toward a com- 
plete dialog Mass.’’ And from Indiana: “‘ ‘St. Michael’s Parish’ 
was organized by a group in one camp according to a parish model. 
It is a rather ideal set-up. In a practical way functioning trustees 
have been appointed, who do everything but take up the collection. 
The choir has been organized to sing the Gregorian chant of the 
Mass. Frequent practices are held under the direction of a precentor 
to perfect themselves in the Dialog Mass. And all this at the men’s 
own choice, with only the chaplain’s consent and encouragement.” 


. 


“T am always a little puzzled by the way various intentions are 
prayed for after the Mass instead of the intentions being given out 
before the Mass so that they become the intentions of the Mass” 
(Jotter, in the London Catholic Herald). 

+ 


“Mass makes wedlock the bedrock of unity, and where Mass 
cannot be shared, shifting sands are to be feared’’ (Holy Roodlets). 


o 


Advent suggestions: The Light Is Coming, home devotions 
based on the Advent liturgy. (Altar and Home Press, Concep- 
tion, Mo. 15 cents; 50 or more, 10 cents.) The Rorate Caeli song, 
Latin and English, modern notation. (Liturgical Press. $1.50 
per 100.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SACRAMENTS OF DAILY LIFE. by Rev. Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 

Sheed & Ward, New York, N.Y. 1943. Pp. x-291. Cloth, $3.75. 

Perhaps the best introduction to a review of this book are the opening 
words of the author himself: “While there is no great dearth of spiritual 
literature at the present day the need of a book on the sacraments remains. 
That this should be so is all the more surprising when one recalls that . . . 
the normal path of progress in spirituality . . . is the sacraments. All our 
ascetical and spiritual practices, if they are to be of value to our souls, 
should lead to the sacraments, except in so far as they will happen to 
follow them as the fruits of their reception and expressions of the life 
they give. To grow in grace we should understand the sacraments. We 
should endeavor to cast our prayer in a sacramental mould. We should 
live and act as the grace of the sacraments inspires us. To do this is to 
accept grace as our Lord wishes it to be accepted and to live it on the 
terms under which He gave it. He, Who knows better than we do the 
inner mystery of His grace, wished that it should be sacramental.” 


This has been a long quotation. But it represents accurately the scope 
of the author and suggests the manner of his treatment of this all- 
important topic. He has written a book of “doctrine and devotion,” a 
spiritual book about the cornerstones of the science of spirituality. To 
our mind, it is easily the best popular treatment of the sacraments in 
modern English devotional writing. The author is an associate of Father 
Leen, with whom he shares the precious faculty of deriving principles 
of the spiritual life directly from dogma without obscuring clarity of 
outline through needless theological subtleties. (In fact, we personally 
prefer him to Father Leen, for his virtue of precision.) 


Central to the theme of the book is the centrality of the Eucharist in 
relation to the other sacraments and in the process of sanctification. Due 
emphasis is given, likewise, to the function of the sacramental characters 
of baptism and confirmation. The major criticism we would have to make 
is that the social implications of the sacraments of initiation, baptism, 
confirmation and the Eucharist, are treated too much as an afterthought 
(in ch. 9, “The Sacraments and the Mystical Body”), instead of being 
integrated into the exposition itself of these sacraments. The customary 
division into sacraments for man as an individual and for man as a 
social being has long been interpreted in too exclusive a sense. 


$3.75 is a lot of money for many a pocketbook. 


Is it too much to hope that Father Kelly will next devote his talents 
to a book on “The Sacramentals of Daily Life”? The dearth of literature 
on that subject approximates famine proportions. 


G. L. D. 
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IN TOUCH WITH GOD. Prayer, Mass, and the Sacraments. By Rev. Bake- 
well Morrison, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1943. 
Pp. viii-184. Cloth, $1.75. 

In reading the following remarks, it should be kept in mind that the 
reviewer read the book immediately after Father Kelly’s Secraments of 
Daily Life. His judgment may therefore have been unduly influenced by 
the comparisons he drew, comparisons usually not in favor of In Touch 
with God. Father Morrison’s treatise has undoubted merits. The author is 
an experienced teacher, brilliantly lucid in his explanations, and with all 
the classroom techniques at his command to make a subject interesting. 
Indeed, the book is so bright that (may we be forgiven the flippant 
simile) it reminded us of certain commercial breakfast foods: attractively 
crisp and pleasant to take, but not as warming to the inner man nor 2s 
substantial as good old-fashioned barley gruel or cooked oatmeal. It fails 
to be a theologia cordis: the popular elucidation of doctrine retains the 
usual catechetical approach, the “scientific explanation” of the spiritual 
realities of prayer, Mass and the sacraments does not become as it might 
a devotion-stirring science of spirituality. 

We may have expected too much. Perhaps the Preface misled us into 
expecting a greater emphasis on the devotional values inherent in the 
theology of the sacraments. As an advanced catechesis, both for private 
circulation and for the classroom, it will be of value, and many of its 
features recommend it, above the usual run of books in the field. Out- 
standing are the author’s practical treatment of moderns’ problems, his 
fine psychological approach, and in general, his sense of modernity. Those 
acquainted with liturgical standards will be grateful for the inclusion of 
and commentary on the text of some of the rites; but they will encounter 
other inadequacies, chief among them the treatment of Communion quite 
apart from the Sacrifice. 

G. L. D. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Translated by F. J. Sheed. 

Sheed & Ward, New York, N.Y. 1943. Pp xxii-354. Cloth, $3.00. 

This is the complete translation of the thirteen books of the Confes- 
sions, which had appeared earlier in a study club edition containing only 
the first ten autobiographical books and omitting the last three because 
of their difficulty and lack of biographical interest. One of the greatest 
classics of Christian writing, the Confessions had been translated into 
English repeatedly in the past, both by Catholics and non-Catholics, 
beginning with Sir Tobias Matthews’ version published in 1624. The 
translation by Watts, a Protestant, which appeared in 1650 was meant to 
counteract the “Romanist errors” in the Matthews translation and anno- 
tations. Versions by Pusey and Pilkington were brought out in the last 
century during the days of the Oxford Movement. Most of these, if 
they are not unacceptable to a Catholic by reason of anti-Catholic bias 
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in the translation or explanatory footnotes, are in an English that is not 
the language spoken by the average person of intelligence in the twentieth 
century, and often sound archaic when they are not unintelligible. Mr. 
Sheed has done a very great service to the contemporary reader by putting 
the Confessions into contemporary English, without sacrificing either 
dignity of expression or the accuracy sufficient for the needs of the 
average reader, a task rendered difficult by the sometimes very involved 
and heavily rhetorical Latin of the original. St. Augustine has been called 
“the first of the moderns.” This entirely new translation succeeds well 
in conveying his “modernity” to the present age. 





E. K. 


BASIC VERITIES. Prose and Poetry. By Charles Péguy. Rendered into Eng- 
lish by Ann and Julian Green. Pantheon Books, Inc., New York, N.Y. 1943. 
Pp. 282. Cloth, $2.75. 

It is lamentable that up to now no mention has been made in OraTE 
Fratres of Charles Péguy’s Basic Verities, for it is one of the most sig- 
nificant books of the year. Lest this seem an exaggeration, consider the 
statement of the eminent scholar of cultures, John U. Nef, in his review 
of the book in the July Review of Politics: “For thought and art and 
even for politics in the United States, the publication of this Péguy book 
is one of the most important events of the past three decades.” And so 
it is better that now, though late, this book be given deserving mention. 

Charles Péguy was no ordinary person, no ordinary poet, not an ordi- 
nary defender of justice. And his unique genius will be difficult for the 
ordinary person to understand. “The Catholics do not trust me,” he once 
wrote; “they will begin to trust me when I am dead.” And that may be 
just what is happening now: we are beginning to see and to understand 
Charles Péguy. But for some Catholics he will be an enigma, for they 
will not understand his tragic, humanly incomprehensible struggles with 
religion. On such a question, however, we might well accept the wise 
words of Karl Pfleger in Wrestlers with Christ: “He (Péguy) fought for 
Christ in his own way as a free lance. This is the tragic aspect of his 
great religious adventure. It is for God to judge; for us, to understand.” 
(Incidentally, the essay by Pfleger in this book might well be read as an 
amplification of the already fine introduction by Julian Green which is 
printed in Basic Verities.) That is the point: it is for God to judge the 
soul of the man. Our concern is, or should be, with his work. And about 
the writings of Péguy there can be no doubt, for in his work is great, 
uncompromised Christian thought. “I am a sinner,” he wrote, “but in 
my work there is not a single sin. I do not work in sin.” 

Basic Verities is merely a collection of selections from the extensive 
writings of Péguy. It is the first major translation into English of any 
of his work. The selection is admirable and displays well the depth and 
diversity of his thought. It would be impudent to attempt any sort of 
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resumé of the book since the breadth and variety of subjects is very 
great. Here are discussions on the dignity of work, the holiness of poverty 
(which he always so carefully distinguishes from destitution), the failure 
of the bourgeois world, the collapse of education, the problems of the 
Jews, the questions of war and peace, the glories and burdens of Chris- 
tian life. And here are some of the incomparable poems of Péguy, poems 
with a simplicity and homeliness of phrase that achieves a majesty unex- 
celled by the users of fine phrases and that has been compared with the 
majesty and beauty of the chant: here poems on Jeanne d’Arc and our 
Lady, on abandonment and freedom and war; here the loving, faith-filled 
meditation on Christian hope entitled “Sleep.” 

Useless to say more. This is a book to read ever and again; for it is a 
book that awakens us to the things that are, to the truths that are decay- 
ing among the children of men. But do not expect that Péguy will “leave 
your mind alone”; for he shatters through the conventional and withers 
the half-truths. “He who does not bellow the truth when he knows the 
truth,” he writes, “makes himself the accomplice of liars and forgers.” 
Listen to this honest man, this “perpetual renegade,” this “good sinner” 
who knew that a “man who wishes to remain faithful to truth must 
make himself continually unfaithful to all the continual, successive, in- 
defatigable renascent errors.” 


R. B. H. 


THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO. By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N.Y. 1943. Pp. 315. Cloth, $2.50. 
Pope Pius XI, in private conversation with Father LaFarge, spontane- 

ously praised the first edition of this book, which has now been brought 

up to date statistically and enlarged by four chapters. During the audience 
granted the author the Pope called racism and the spirit of nationalism 
the supreme evil of the day. Father LaFarge makes it clear that this 
heresy is not confined to totalitarian states. He divides his work into four 
sections: analysis of the race problem, the doctrines of natural law and 

Christian teaching, contemporary issues of negro-white relationships, and 

solutions to that problem. But the heart of the book is the attempt to 

show the force and extent of interracial injustice in the United States. 

It is written from broad experience, not academically but with passion, 

with the style of one desperately pleading for Americans to wake up and 

see the evil of the race myth and to act now to eradicate it. 

It is sad that such a book had to be written for American Catholics. 
Yet in a score of instances the author implies that the concern and action 
of American Catholics, while excellent in quality, has been miserably 
small in quantity. Any student of sociological literature would imme- 
diately recognize the paucity of the examples of Catholic Action for 
interracial justice as compared with the positive activities of non-Cath- 
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olic and, especially, humanitarian groups. If it is widely read, Father 
LaFarge’s work could go far to remedy that anomaly. In making his 
appeal to Catholics the author bases his case soundly: “‘Catholic inter- 
racial action draws par excellence its vitality and reality from the sacred 
liturgy of the Church.” All his other arguments—perhaps they are too 
many and too un-coordinated—give way before the uncompromising 
question: “If the Negro is forgotten, what are his thoughts regarding 
Catholic teaching on the universality of the Church and the unity of 
the human race, or, more pointedly, regarding the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ?” For those Catholic leaders who submit that they 
can no longer ignore that question, Father LaFarge has outlined a number 
of examples of Catholic interracial action. And although he does not 
discuss anti-Semitism, his questions and his suggestions will fit equally as 


well in that dangerous field. 
E. H. 


THE ENGLISH CARMELITES. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. Burns Oates, Lon- 
don. 1943. Pp. viii-115. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Surely, the history of the Carmelite Order in England with its rise, 
obstacles, mitigations and reforms, its survival of persecution, manifests 
its innate strength and the guidance of divine Providence. Lancelot C. 
Sheppard, a contributor to OraTE Fratres, tells this history with a well 
documented, yet succint and easy style that make the book at once 
scientific and popular. No book about any order, to the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, says so much between two slender covers, not only in the way of 
history, but also to picture the spirit and constitution of an order and 
its services to the Church. While the first chapters deal factually with 
English names and foundations (the English, like the Russians, are most 
prolific in producing new names of places), the later chapters on St. 
Teresa, on the nuns, on the Carmelite liturgy, the spirit of the Order, 
make this work invaluable for anyone who desires basic knowledge about 
the Carmelites. 

The Carmelite is primarily and essentially contemplative, reverting to 
contemplation whenever conditions permit. There is something so very 
right about his putting contemplation first and deriving zeal for souls 
and the missionary spirit and his apostolates directly from that life of 
solitude and mental prayer. In the Carmelite Order we find preserved 
something ancient and oriental, something St. Benedict admired in the 
desert monks, “who no longer in the first fervor of their conversion, but 
taught by long monastic practise and the help of many brethren, have 
already learned to fight against the devil, and go forth from the ranks of 
their brethren well trained for single combat in the desert.” But we also 
find the newer trend and conception of religious life, according to which 
superiors are advised not to let the contemplative life of mental prayer 
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suffer by too frequent services (p. 103). The author arrives at a just 
appreciation when he insinuates praise for the Calced Carmelites for having 
preserved the older liturgical rite of Palestinian origin. 

Our laity could learn much for their spiritual life from the Carmelite 
keynotes of solitude, silence, penance and mental prayer, because all 
Christians are called to some measure of contemplation, to cultivate the 
spirit of mental prayer. The author, a layman, courageously sounds that 


note. 
P. R. B. 


THE MASS AND THE LITURGICAL YEAR. A Discussion Club Manual 
for High School Students, Young People’s Groups and Adult Groups. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, Inc. (251 
Summit Ave.), St. Paul, Minn. 1943. Pp. 84. Paper, n. p. g. 

THE DIVINE LOVE STORY. Part Ill: THE SACRAMENTS. By Rev. 
Gregory Smith and Charles J. McNeill. Catholic Action Bookshop (424 
No. Broadway), Wichita, Kansas. 1943. Pp. 56. Paper, 25 cents. 

Religious discussion clubs have become a necessity. For the upbuilding 
of the faith among our ignorant or straying Catholics they are what the 
catechists’ schools are for the spread of the Gospel in the mission fields. 
Our lay apostles have a task and an opportunity, and it is chiefly by 
means of study clubs that they are equipped for a better living and 
defending and propagating the Christian way of life. Among the rank 
and file, whatever the causes and excuses, there is a distressing lack of 
vitally essential religious knowledge, and this ignorance, eften quite 
inculpable, cannot be removed in persons beyond the school age by means 
of the Sunday sermon or instruction. There is not sufficient incentive 
for personal inquiry and study. Here discussion clubs provide an appeal 
and a way to the Light without too much difficulty. It is encouraging 
to see the increasing number of aids, published by various agencies, which 
are adapted to the needs and capacities of different groups. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Archdiocese of St. 
Paul has added another manual to its valuable list, mainly of guides to 
religion teachers. The Mass and the Liturgical Year is an illustrated dis- 
cussion club manual for young people of high school age. Following the 
explanatory text, it supplies tests and problems and applications to con- 
duct, all aimed to render it eminently practical. 

The Catholic Action Bookshop of Wichita, Kansas, has again made its 
annual contribution by the publication of the pamphlet The Sacraments, 
which, along with The Apostles’ Creed and The Commandments, forms 
a catechetical trilogy under the title “The Divine Love Story,” based on 
the Baltimore Catechism No. 2. To have used any of the earlier outlines 
of the group (Altar and Sanctuary, Praying the Mass, The Liturgical 
Year, The Sacramentals, Prayers) has meant a profitable course in religion, 
with an eagerness for the rest of the series, which has about it an air of 
vigorous apostolate. B. A. S. 
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